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EDITORIAL 
The personal factor 

In our task of establishing the Kingdom of God amongst men it 
is hardly possible to overestimate the importance of pastoral care 
for the individual. Yet for a variety of reasons this is often difficult — 
to achieve. The minister sees his congregation from the pulpit on | 
Sunday, manages to get a word with some of them as they leave, — 
and then is hard put to it to find an opportunity for closer contact. | 
All the men and many of the women are only free in the evening, | 
and may then go out or be relaxing with a favourite TV programme — 
at home. On the practical level a notice in the church magazine of | 
the time when the minister will be available in the vestry or an | 
announcement each Sunday of the roads in which he will be 
visiting in the coming week can help. | 

Recently a London conference on ministerial work had this — 
theme: “Limitations of personal pastoral work by the individual 
minister”, and these can be on another level than the practical. 
He needs a capacity to get alongside men and women, and whilst 
there are those who are blessed with the gift of doing this naturally | 
and the insight to recognise the need, there are others who must — 
work to acquire this understanding, and some training in psychology — 
is called for. Guidance and help should be available for those — 
already within the church’s orbit but it should not stop there. | 
“Christianity taught people to care”, and even in our affluent 
society there are very many old, lonely, or perhaps still more feeling 
inadequate to deal with life, who greatly need this care. The good | 
minister will recognise that his church members must share this task | 
with him. He must help “to equip God’s people for work in His | 
service” (Ephesians 4:12). Especially he must enthuse the young | 
men and women of the church, those who will be its nucleus in the | 
coming years, with a vision of their responsibility to their fellows. | 
Thus pastoral care may spread in an ever-widening circle. 


WRITING AND PRESERVING BAPTIST HISTORY 
WHY DOES MORE and better Baptist history need to be written? So 
that the wisdom and experience of our past may be harnessed to 
the making of decisions about our present and our future. It needs | 
to be written so that we may come to a better understanding of | 
what the Holy Spirit would teach us through tradition. It is at this 
point that the theology of the Holy Spirit among all shades of 
evangelical—from Keswick to Woolwich—is normally most de- | 
fective. If it is the distinctive “catholic” heresy to attach too much | 
weight to the past, it is certainly the distinctive “protestant” heresy | 
to speak, act and write as if it did not exist. It has been too easy for 
us to be so enamoured of the doctrine of the immediate (unmediated, 
if such a thing be possible) guidance and authority of the Spirit 
His vertical activity, that His horizontal activity in history has been 
overlooked. Tradition is that which has been handed down from the 
yesterday of the people of God and, more narrowly, our tradition 
is that which has been handed down from our denominational 
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yesterday. Our tradition cannot be claimed to enshrine the whole 
truth (he would be a fool who made such a claim); nor can our 
tradition be claimed to be infallible, for Scripture must master 
‘and must judge tradition; nor can our tradition be claimed to have 
one voice (any more than that of the Fathers of the “undivided” 
/ Church). We may not award tradition a throne which she may not 
_have but there is no need to make her cinderella, and forget her 
_ altogether. 


| Tradition has a place: what the Holy Spirit taught yesterday may 
have, must have, a bearing upon what He would teach us today. 
Nevertheless we must beware of a crude fundamentalism, which in 
place of “Holy Church says” or “the Bible says” inserts “the 
‘Puritans say” and so commit our mind and conscience to the keep- 
ing of another age. That way lies blind dogmatism and a theological 
‘ strait-jacket. Some of our brethren might like to appeal to John 
‘Smyth, others to the Confession of 1677, others yet again to the 
assembly of 1689, and still others to the wide canvas of the 17th 
century Baptists. They are all wrong: we may not confide ourselves 
to the keeping of a man, or of a confession, or of an assembly, or of 
‘an era. But we should listen respectfully to what they have to say 
when, in the light of Scripture and of the Spirit, we are on our knees 
on behalf of our tomorrow. 

When we make up our minds about our denominational policy 
and future (and these may not be quite as much bound up together 
as some people think), when we strive to evaluate just what it is that 
God has entrusted to us, which we have to contribute to the wider 
family of the people of God—then let us take into account our 
yesterdays. To neglect this is to deny, implicitly at least, that the 
‘Holy Spirit ever had anything worth saying to another generation 
which has not yet been said (or heard!) by ours. But there is one 
other thing which I believe both Scriptures and our tradition teach 
us; that is that there may come a time when, having weighed the 
present situation, and the witness of our past and having searched 
the Scriptures on our knees, we may receive the command of the 
Spirit to cut loose from our yesterdays. When and if that day should 
come I trust that I would not be too timid to venture untrodden 


aths. 
u But the time for talking about untrodden paths is when we have 
given due care to the exploration of the highways and byeways of 
‘our past. The time is coming, if it be not already upon us, when the 
ears of ministerial brethren and of their unwilling flocks are going 
to be assaulted by hosts of precedents culled from “Baptist” history. 
It will be wise not too hastily to listen to those who cry ‘lo here’ or 
‘Jo there’ are the authentic handholds or footholds of the Spirit in 
our tradition. Nowadays secular historians are a little wary about 
that idea of total history which implied that if you collected all the 
facts in a vast heap the one true pattern would emerge. “Total” 
history is out of fashion. Yet “total” history has one great value: it 
has the aim and intention of filling in the light and shadow, of filling 
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in history’s context—so that the importance of a precedent, of an 
act, of a doctrine, of a personality can be tested by a recalling of its 
contemporary context. No preacher worth his salt would dare to 
tear his text from context: such action does despite to the Holy 
Word of God. Even so no theologian or ecclesiastical statesman 
should tear his precedents from their context in history for he will 
be guilty of the (lesser) blasphemy of doing despite to the history 
of salvation between the first and the last Coming. 

The importance of context can be simply underlined with a hypo- 
thetical case. Supposing that in 1695 the Baptist Congregations of 
London had put their liberty into the hands of an all-powerful com- 
mittee of three. To judge how important such a precedent might be 
for us today we would need to have history written in sufficient 
detail to answer a number of important questions. What train of 
events led to this decision; what exactly were the powers entrusted 
to them; how did they use them; what were the Churches’ reactions; 
the arguments for and against its continuance; whether the experi- 
ment was repeated, and, if so in what circumstances and with what 
results? We need to have Baptist history written in depth so that 
at least the ordinary man in the pew knows what is mainstream in 
our tradition and what has turned out to be byepath meadow. 

On the other hand the brutal fact of the matter is that the state 
of Baptist historical writing at the moment, in both quality and 
quantity of work done, is such that it is virtually impossible to claim 
that any era of our history has been treated in depth. By “in depth” 
I mean given an adequate historial context such as would help to 
answer similar questions such as those suggested above. We need 
to remember this if the debate about historical precedents in our 
history, to which the booklet Liberty in the Lord contributed 
another round, is to be in the least fruitful. The authors there 
thought Everyman too much in the hands of the expert(s). I can at 
least ease their minds on that point; there is no full, expert, pub- 
lished work in whose hands any of us can be. And I am not aware 
that anyone has ever been committed to claiming that there is. In 
short, Baptist history has not been written on a sufficiently large 
scale. 

I believe it is high time that we got down to producing big books 
on Baptist history. It is not to be ungrateful to state emphatically 
that neither of the books by Whitley (Rev. Edn. 1932) or by Under- 
wood (1947) will do. The basic problem with each of these volumes 
is that it is too small to be interesting, certainly too small to be 
authoritative, or to supply the background for authoritative studies. 
On the other hand it must be made quite clear that to comment on 
the inadequacy of either of these two distinguished authors and 
their books is not merely to criticise them. Adequate writing of 
general history rests upon the quality and quantity of detailed mono- 
graphs. Whitley and Underwood provided us with maps of our 
history to the scale of ten miles to the inch. What we need is detailed 
studies covering the ground at six inches to the mile, and they are 
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just not available. And not only are the monographs chiefly notable 
for their absence but, as a denomination we are, generally speak- 
ing, almost criminally careless with our primary records. 


Let me illustrate this matter of carelessness with source material 
for this is a matter about which many ministers who have neither 
the time nor the inclination to write history themselves can really 
help. In the last few months I have come across the following 
treatment of four churchbooks whose records go back into the 17th 
century. One had got so damp that it fell apart and, now dried, 
is held together with pink tape; another has become virtually the 
jealously guarded private property of a provincial dragon; yet 
another is kept in a tin trunk at the back of an unlocked Church; 
and the fourth, according to one of Dr. Payne’s footnotes, has been 
dispatched to America in order, I can only imagine, to help our 
export. In each case these manuscripts are unique and priceless. 
Is it not time that we had a campaign (a) to re-bind with expert 
care some of these documents and (b) to microfilm them depositing 
a copy with the Church House, with the Angus Library at Oxford 
and the British Museum. 

If, on the other hand, there are ministers who would like to use 
some of their hardwon leisure, in writing up their history more 
adequately than it has hitherto been done, such brethren will be 
doing the denomination a real service. In the past local pastors and 
other enthusiasts have rendered valuable service by doing just this. 
Unfortunately too often their efforts have been partly spoiled by 
a natural concern for the picturesque and the edifying: after all 
the local Church is apt to provide most of the consumers. But it will 
be rendily appreciated that though it may be amusing that in the 
early \8th century Devonshire Square excommunicated a soldier 
churckmember for deserting to the French, it may prove to be of 
far greater value to the historian to follow the course of a long 
inter-cliurch wrangle about one of the members. This latter affair 
may well throw interesting light on the nature and privileges of 
church membership as conceived in the London Baptist community 
of the day. Incidentally I would not play down the value of these 
Churchbooks for sermon illustration: illustrations from the past 
may sometimes make modern sermon points more piercing if less 
personal..My favourite among those I have so far discovered was 
the case of the London congregation who, about 1800 because of 
the distress of the “labouring poor”, due to the then current high 
prices, decided to have a special prayer meeting. The anecdote will 
need to be carefully used, being at leased double-edged! 

If, then, you plan a new history of your Church, and particularly 
if it is one with 17th or 18th century records, make sure you get 
everything you can out of them. Even if the Church cannot afford 
to print all your manuscript, the complete work could be usefully 
deposited either in the Angus Library or at Church House. 

Next, I would recommend to all who are going to attempt this 

‘sort of work that they beg or borrow a copy of W. G. Hoskins, 
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Local History in England. This will suggest many other possible 
local sources from which you may be able to supplement your 
actual Churchbook: old newspapers, diaries, letters, maps. The 
result should be to anchor your church history firmly into the 
community to which it has belonged. One of the weaknesses of 
our history writing has been the way in which the churchlife has 
gone on, apparently, in a vacuum. Here the local man has enorm- 
ous advantages over the research student from afar. 


On the other hand, the man who is less interested in the local 
community or congregational history may like to follow up one 
man—perhaps a minister moving from pastorate to pastorate and 
producing occasional writings, or perhaps, with greater difficulty, 
a layman; they are harder to trace for obvious reasons. Last sum- 
mer I was able to get some time to spend on Thomas Crosby, the 
first historian of the English Baptists, and a Southwark school- 
master. The article in the Dictionary of National Biography is 
somewhat meagre and more than a little inaccurate but by follow- 
ing up clues in his own writings I was able to discover quite a bit 
about him from various sources, some of them quite unexpected. 
Of course I had disappointments—the one volume of Trinity House 
records which might have told me a little more about him was the 
one destroyed by wartime bombing but the investigation was both 
interesting and fruitful. One thing I learned was that, on the whole, 
people are most kind to enquirers whether you are seeking out the 
records of Thomas Crosby’s old school, asking the Clerk to the 
Clothworkers’ Company about his father, or wandering into the 
Public Records Office with a query. My point is that this sort of 
research can be extremely worthwhile; with only a moderate 
amount of information and pertinacity, you can help to fill in the 
dark places in Baptist history. For example, Crosby helped to 
make a little Church history as well as to write about it. But that 
is another story. 


But the weakness of our contemporary one volume Baptist 
histories is not only in their lack of detailed information about 
Church life and biography; it is also reflected in their treatment 
of some of the central theological themes which have always been 
our Baptist concern. It is really due again to the paucity of schol- 
arly studies of these matters: big books can only be written if 
sufficient people write small ones. It would be valuable if we had 
some full length studies of theological themes for the period 1609- 
1959. For example, it is really remarkable that there is no detailed 
study of what English Baptists have said about Baptism over the 
years. Neither have there been full-length studies across the cen- 
turies of our attitudes to ordination, to the Lord’s Supper, to 
authority in Church and State. There have been one or two nibbles 
at these and other subjects but no one need feel that there is no 
room for him. Many of our associations lack histories, or, if they 
have them, there is still room for more work because the original 
authors were either skimped for space or time. 
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This is work that cannot be done by one man although we must 
all be grateful for the stimulus given to these studies by Dr. Whitley 
in the last generation and by Dr. Payne in our own. Although there 
are several projects in progress at the present time there is still 
room for many and, at last, we can hope that the patchwork quilt 
which is our denominational history will take on something of 
order and beauty which all work which is worthily done must 

ave. 

Remember: in your church records there are to be traced, faintly 
enough sometimes, the footsteps of the Holy Spirit—even if the 
sound of His Presence is not always recognised in the expected 
places. 

B. R. WHITE 


Dr. White has been appointed Research Officer of the Baptist 
Historical Society. Readers of The Fraternal are reminded that 
the Society will welcome enquiries and be pleased to give advice 
on matters regarding our denominational history. 


1980: MUST THEY INCLUDE US IN? 


I AM WRITING on behalf of those who are Christian by experience, 
conservative by theology and Baptist by churchmanship—in that 
order of priority. Our hesitation and even awkwardness in relation 
to the ecumenical movement is now proverbial, though it is still 
not fully understood. We are grateful for the increasing recognition 
of our point of view. The majority of us share neither the violent 
antagonism of the International Council of Christian Churches nor 
the eager enthusiasm of the World Council of Churches, both 
established in 1948. Our sentiments are more akin to those prin- 
ciples which found expression in the Evangelical Alliance of 1845 
and which stimulated such social reforms as Factory Acts and 
District Nurses and such ecumenical ventures as the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the Student Christian Movement—all of 
which later ignored or repudiated their parentage. It would be a 
great mistake to assume that the ecumenical movement began in 
1910 at Edinburgh, though its character before and after that 
historic missionary conference were quite different. 

Our caution, which seems excessive to many, is largely due to 
this change. The uncertain and transitional nature of our present 
situation makes dogmatism difficult and unpopular. It is right that 
our fears should be expressed, however, if only to show that they 
are not mere obscurantism or phobia. Another fifteen years will 
have clarified many of the issues raised in this article, perhaps in 
‘unexpected ways. Meanwhile, we see neither a red nor a green 
light—but a strong amber! 

We do not quarrel with the MOTIVES behind the current surge 
towards unity. While there may be a small minority who want to 
_ play power politics in ecclesiastical affairs, we believe most ecumen- 

ical participants feel an obligation to fulfil the will of God as 
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revealed in such passages as John 17 and Ephesians 4 (which are 
now ‘proof-texts’ of the movement). We acknowledge freely the 
challenge to let our relationship with one another in Christ be 
seen by the world as proof of our discipleship (John 13.34). 

With many of the statements associated with the World Council 
we could not disagree, except perhaps to point out that their word- 
ing is so general as to allow a wide variety of interpretation, as 
the membership of the Council reflects. For example, who could 
disagree with the Basis itself, now greatly improved with references 
to the Trinity and to the Scriptures? But it lacks any direct refer- 
ence to salvation and relies on the acceptance of an extremely 
limited creed as a means of identifying Christians. Could anyone 
take exception to the words of the Roman Priest, the Abbe Coutur- 
ier, when he taught us to pray for unity “in the way Christ wills 
and the means He chooses”? Fine words—but how do we discover 
the ways and means? The debate at Nottingham on the relation of 
Scripture to Tradition pinpoints one of the difficulties, which that 
conference tried to resolve by the curious casuistry of defining the 
Gospel as Tradition! The definition of “The Unity We Seek” 
presented at New Delhi is exceptionally good. But what does “bap- 
tised into Christ” mean, and what form of universal unity is en- 
visaged? 

It is obvious that denominationalism cannot be justified from 
Scripture and must go. Our labels reflect the ludicrous position 
that each of us knows fellow believers in our own communion all 
over the country better than those who live in our own district but 
worship with a different lot! This applies just as much to independ- 
ent bodies like Baptists and Brethren as to connexional bodies like 
Anglicans and Methodists. No thinking Christian can tolerate such 
anomalies. We look forward to the funeral of the word “Baptist” 
and a lot of its sentimental attachments. 

The crucial question remains, however. If and when our “un- 
happy divisions” are abolished, what will be put in their place? 
Ecumenical spokesmen are divided in their answer. Some seem 
very sure of the ultimate destination; others glory in the fact that 
the movement does not yet know where it is going! Evangelicals 
are trying to assess the future in the light of present trends—and 
are deeply disturbed by their implications. In a word, there are 
five characteristics which we fear will be part of the “Coming Great 
Church”. 

1. A SYNCRETIST TREND IN MEMBERSHIP. It cannot be 
pointed out too often that Councils bring ecclesiastical bodies to- 
gether, not individual Christians. It must therefore contain many 
nominal members who have no knowledge of the Head of the 
Church and are not part of His Body at all. Yet all are included 
in the category of “separated brethren”’. It is this failure to define 
a Christian brother in terms of being born again of the Spirit that 
causes us greatest anxiety. There can never be true unity with 
such people, for the essential pre-requisite is missing. Those who 
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believe that the purity of the Church demands a regenerate mem- 
bership wonder if this will ever be possible under such conditions. 
2. A LATITUDINARIAN TREND IN DOCTRINE. An official 
publication of the British Council has stated that evangelicals 
“believe that there can only be true fellowship after agreement on 
essential doctrine has been achieved ... It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that the whole method of the modern ecumenical 
movement is precisely contrary to this.” Nottingham confirmed 

this attitude by appealing for a settlement of our theological differ- 
ences from within a united church, on the ground that none of 
them is significant enough to keep us separate! It is strange that 

so little notice can be taken of “word” and “truth” in John 17 and 
_ Ephesians 4. The New Testament is full of warnings against doctrin- 
_ al compromise. One would like to see ecumenical studies concen- 
_ trating on the Epistles of John and to the Galatians. 


_ 3. A SACERDOTAL TREND IN MINISTRY. The majority 
of participating bodies accept the dichotomy of clergy and laity. 
It is true that the latter are being encouraged to take more part, 
but there is little apparent desire of the clergy to relinquish monop- 
oly of certain functions, particularly those related to the Sacra- 
_ments. The notion of a mediating priesthood seems to us closely 
| connected with what has come to be called the “Liturgical Move- 
_ment”. We may be wrong and await developments with interest. 
But we cannot afford to lose those fundamental insights of the New 
_ Testament which were rediscovered at the time of the Reformation 
_ and provided the foundation of our religious liberty. 
~ 4 A CONNEXIONAL TREND IN POLICY. If the World 
- Council were simply a forum for discussion, evangelicals would be 
readier to co-operate—but it is already far more than that. By 
its constitution it is not, and cannot ever become, a super-Church. 
But the declared aim of so many of its leaders is to render the 
Council obsolete as soon as its loose federation can give way to 
the ‘Coming Great Church’. Where would the centre of authority 
lie in this ultimate body? Would the local church be directly re- 
| sponsible to its Head in heaven? Or would hierarchical personages 
'and representative councils make the decisions at national and 
international level? Every indication is toward the latter. Apart 
from the fact that a number of denominations already have this 
arrangement, it is the trend of our age—as much in political and 
commercial as in religious spheres. In emphasising that this would 
more truly demonstrate the unity of the Body, we overlook the 
equally valid principle of the authority of the Head. 


5. A TOTALITARIAN TREND IN AUTHORITY. Perhaps 
the greatest fear of the evangelical stems from his study of Biblical 
prophecy—yet this aspect has never to our knowledge been in- 
cluded in public discussion. Many of us believe that the Bible 
foretells one world state with an established religion led by a man 
-of Christ-like appearance. This system will be of the devil, not 
God; and it will persecute the scattered minority of true believers. 
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To say that the World Council is consciously aiming to be that 
system would be gross speculation. To say that it is unconsciously 
preparing for this would be premature. But to say that it could be 
used in such a way is valid. There have already been some crit- 
icisms of evangelicals for “proselytising” in a member church’s 
territory. It has also been necessary for some of the leaders to 
utter a warning against syncretism with other religions (notably 
Lesslie Newbigin and Visser ’t Hooft). 

Such are our main fears. Some dismiss them as utterly groundless 
and the product of a fertile but perverted imagination. Others have 
frankly admitted the dangers and urged evangelicals to attack them 
from within the movement. Nottingham made a gesture in this 
direction by inviting ‘conservative’ delegates—though many were 
Anglican and most were already committed to the policy of co- 
operation. In the Free Churches, the system of democratic election 
of representatives usually prevents the evangelical minority from 
being present at ecumenical discussions. We admit, however, that 
quite a number would not avail themselves of such opportunities, 
even it they were presented. This is not due to an isolationist un- 
willingness to discuss vital points of difference, but reflects a re- 
luctance to be unequally yoked in activities beyond such discussion. 
Already joint activities in worship and witness are an established 
part of the programme. For us this is far too premature. 

It has been pointed out to us that some of these trends are 
already within our own denomination, at least in embryo. This is 
true, though the situation is neutralised by our independency. But 
it does illustrate one of our convictions—that the real divisions 
are within the denominations rather than between them, a situation 
which is either not fully realised or deliberately overlooked by most 
ecumenical pronouncements. Already, through such agencies as 
the Evangelical Alliance and other interdenominational organ- 
isations for evangelistic, missionary and convention work, evan- 
gelicals of different traditions are finding as much fellowship with 
each other as with others in their own communion. We are not 
satisfied with this, wonderful though it is to us, for there are 
obviously true believers outside these activities. But they do show 
that we are not wholly negative and are seeking a positive way 
of demonstrating our “Spiritual Unity in Action”. 

_ Ultimately, these issues are resolved by two factors. The first 
is the presence of the Holy Spirit. This solved the first ‘ecumenical’ 
problem, in the case of Peter and Cornelius. In the absence of 
such objective signs of His supernatural power in the ecumenical 
movement, each is left to make his own subjective assessment. It 
would probably be equally wrong to claim that all or none of it 
is of Him. We need discernment and some standard of reference 
by which to test the spiritt—and this is the second factor, the 
Scriptures. Here is our God-given reference. We rejoice in the 
emphasis that re-union demands renewal, and hope that this will 


be radical enough to be a true reformation according to the Word 
of God. 
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If the wind of change blowing at Nottingham was indeed the 
breath of the Spirit, there will be unmistakable signs following; and 
no one will welcome that more than those who have been praying 
for revival as earnestly as others have prayed for re-union. And 
beyond it all we look and long for the return of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. This is the final answer to all our present dilemmas, for the 
people He will then gather to Himself will be truly ecumenical 
and truly evangelical. Even so, come Lord Jesus! 


J. D. PAWSON 


THE SILENT REVOLUTION 


New Readers by the Million. “millions of newly literate people. .” 
How many readers of Douglas Chesterton’s article in the last 
Fraternal were startled by these words? Are they an exaggeration? 
In fact they are the sober truth, and represent one of the great but 
largely unnoticed revolutions of our time. We are awakening to 
the fact of millions who go hungry to bed every night, and we are 
beginning to respond to their need. We are not yet aware of the 
millions of young people and older folk who are new readers, and 
who now experience a deeper hunger; the hunger for knowledge 
and truth which comes through access to the printed page. No one 
knows the end of this revolution; but it may well be judged as 
one of the most potent forces for change in our own century. 


The facts are not hard to come by. Russia and Japan have 
become completely literate during the last fifty years. The rest of 
Asia, together with Latin America and the whole of Africa, are 
rapidly following suit. There is a stampede for education, and a 
rising literacy rate in all the newly developing territories. Govern- 
ments, UNESCO with its ten year plan to teach 330 million 
illiterates, the churches, all combine to keep the momentum going. 
There is a determination to wipe out the shame of illiteracy for 
good. The revolution is well under way; nothing will stop it now. 


Two brief personal experiences may perhaps help to light up 
the facts. During my last six months of living in China I saw a 
young army of the new China being trained. In the morning new 
recruits were given physical training and military drill. In the 
afternoon they went to school—some learning to read for the first 
time, all of them studying the works of President Mao, which were 
pouring off the press at that time, in newspaper, magazine and 
book. The shouldering of the rifle and writing with the pen went 
together. More recently I had an evening meal with friends in 
Bombay. We had as guests three young students, all in the Uni- 
versity, the modern elite of their nation. I might easily have been 
in a drawing room in Britain. We talked in English of everything 
under the sun. They had access to, and were using, all the tools 
of knowledge available to students in the West. They are open 
both to the challenge of the Christian faith, and of every secular 
_ philosophy abroad in the world today. 
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The Exploiters. The facts outlined above have not escaped the 
notice of many keen observers. Here is a huge new market to 
exploit. The printed word is, with the radio, a major means of 
mass communication. This is why Russia and China pour out 
propaganda in English and in every other important language, 
and subsidize it to the tune of many millions of pounds each year. 
Control, or monopoly, of the press becomes an increasing feature 
of government policy in many countries. Unscrupulous commercial 
publishers flood the bookshops and street stalls with magazines 
in which sex and sensation feature prominently, and which corrupt 
the mind of the new reader all the more effectively because he 
takes all he reads as gospel—simply because it is in print. The 
ancient religions and the modern sects alike print and circulate 
their teachings widespread. The Jehovah’s Witnesses are found 
knocking on doors in Bombay and in Nairobi as well as in London. 
By and large non-Christian agencies seem much more alive to the 
power of print than are Christians—an acute modern commentary 
on the words of our Lord: “The sons of this age are wiser in their 
own generation than the sons of light”. 


The Crisis for the Churches. It is surely part of God’s providence 
that the Church is found in all parts of the world today. It is 
therefore strategically placed to use the printed word in all its 
forms—Scriptures, books and magazines—to feed the minds of 
millions. But time is not on our side. There is a real danger of 
nations and communities being overwhelmed by propaganda, 
debased by sensual writings, perverted by distortions of the truth. 
New readers who have had some form of faith find that this is 
undermined, but are given nothing beyond a secular and material 
view of life to take its place. 

There is on the other hand a great—and unprecedented—oppor- 
tunity for the Churches abroad (which have grown out of the work 
of the B.M.S. and other missions) to co-operate with government, 
and many other agencies, in providing the basic means by which 
the millions of new readers are taught and led on to mature 
reading. If we have the will, and the means, we can help to plan 
the literacy primers, and the mass of post-literacy booklets which 
will be used in thousands of classrooms, and which from the start 
will bring the learners into contact with Christian truth and whole- 
some ideas. Half the battle for the mind is then won. Much else 
is needed, but this does illustrate, at one basic level, the danger 
and the opportunities which face us today. The centre of the battle 
may be geographically somewhat removed from us, but we are all 
involved. The Feed the Minds Campaign is a vital part of the whole 
effort which needs to be made. 


What is Needed—Overseas. Christian Literature needs to be 
recognised as a first priority in the planning and promotion of the 
work of the Churches. The Archbishop of York, Dr. Coggan, has 
pointed out that much of the previous work of missions, medical 
and educational, is now being done by Governments. He pleads 
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that the resources thus released should be channelled into literature 
and other means of mass communication. If this could be done, it 
would alter radically the present situation in which the Churches 
are simply unable to seize and use the opportunities facing them. 

No one should under estimate the size of the operation needed 
if we are to take advantage of the silent revolution, and seek to 
help millions of new readers to satisfy their new-found aspirations. 
Our aim must be to help in the setting up of self-sufficient literature 
operations in all the territories of the ‘younger Churches’. We are 
self-sufficient in Britain. We have the writers and publishers, the 
printers and bookshops; we have adequate supplies of Scripture, 
books and other materials. We may criticize these at various points, 
but by and large we have all our needs met. This is what we want 
to see all across Asia and Africa. 

In certain places this will mean providing presses and other 
printing equipment, and having within the Church those, both 
nationals and Western missionaries, who can produce attractive 
books and magazines by using the commercial facilities available. 
It will mean the setting up of special literature centres where 
writers, editors and other literature workers can be trained, and 
where expert advice can be given to enable writing and translation 
to be carried out. These centres will be to literature what the school 
is to education, and the hospital is to medicine. A few are already 
beginning to operate. 

We shall have to provide capital for large new publications 
programmes, with the work being done in places like Tokyo and 
Hongkong, Madras. Lagos and Leopoldville. We shall need to 
help provide for the establishing of new bookshops, and put mobile 
bdook-vans on the road, so that the new flow of books reaches those 
for whom it is intended. Most important perhaps, we shall have 
to recruit and support those who, with their local colleagues in the 
younger Churches, will mount this large and complex operation 
and see it through. 


What is Needed—at Home. If the plans outlined above are to 
be translated into action, the Feed the Minds Campaign is an 
absolute necessity. This is not something dreamed up in the West, 
but a British response to the Macedonian call for help from the 
Churches set in the midst of this opportunity. This is why the 
British and Foreign Bible Society feels it must raise its income by 
half a million pounds. Then, with its sister societies, it can go on 
to treble the present production and distribution of Scriptures. 
This is why we in the United Society for Christian Literature have 
thrown our whole weight into the Campaign. We have requests 
for help which have come in during the last two years which 
amount to almost half a million pounds. We believe that only as 
the fact of millions of new readers is brought to the notice of the 
public in our land, and only as the issue of feeding hungry minds 
as well as bodies, becomes a burning public issue, can consciences 
be aroused, and an adequate response be made. 
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It is at this point that we so much need the support of the 
Churches within our Baptist denomination, and of course, outside 
it. It is comparatively easy to stir men up about the facts of 
physical hunger by showing a pot-bellied boy or the skeleton-like 
frame of a girl. What can we use as a popular equivalent symbol 
of the illiterate, or a new reader? The issue of hungry minds and 
spirits is understood most readily by those with Christian con- 
victions. This is why we are so keen to see Christian pastors and 
leaders taking the initiative to challenge and encourage the civic 
leaders and the community in which they live, to take action in 
response to the Campaign. Where this is done we are confident it 
will lead on to good success. And, it is surely not an insignificant 
thing to believe that we are ‘workers together with God’, in feeding 
the minds of millions. 

J. SUTTON 


CHURCH NIGHTS : AN EXPERIMENT 


FOR NEARLY FIVE YEARS a slogan has been in constant use at Mutley 
Baptist Church, Plymouth—“Tuesday Night is Church Night.” 
By its constant repetition Tuesday nights have been reserved in 
people’s diaries and minds for Church. I am not relating any 
success story, or suggesting that we have solved the problem of the 
mid-week meeting, but simply, by request, I am outlining an 
experiment which has proved to be of inestimable value to the 
life of the whole fellowship. There is nothing unique or very 
outstanding about the experiment, but all have agreed that Mutley 
has been greatly enriched by it. 


The Church accepted the general principle of “Family Church” 
for its Sunday programme, and this brought many more children 
and parents to the services. It bound the fellowship together in a 
vital way. From Sunday we turned our attention to the week- 
nights, to see what opportunities there were to foster the family 
fellowship created on Sunday. So often the programme of the 
church divides the family by calling out different members on 
different evenings. Obviously, in some situations there may be a 
need for separate meetings for husbands and wives, but we felt 
that we would concentrate on one meeting a week which would 
be specially for husbands and wives and older young people com- 
bined. (The Youth Fellowships do meet on a different night.) For 
about five years now the regular attendance at that meeting has 
been over one hundred people, both in summer and winter, fine 
weather or foul. Church Night does not close save for very rare 
exceptions. 


Now what is the programme for Church Nights? It is primarily 
planned to stimulate spiritual growth, and the three aims which 
are stressed on all our printed syllabi are: 1. to talk with God, 2. 
to listen to God’s Word, and 3. to get to know God’s people. I, 
personally, feel that the church must be the church in this respect. 
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So often people are called out to a meeting on church premises to 
learn about growing chrysanthemums, to hear about someone’s 
travels, or to learn how the ladies can care for their “crowning 
glory”. All of this is no doubt very interesting, but is it the task of 
the church? People can hear about these things through many 
secular groups, or just by sitting in the warmth of their own homes 
watching television. “Ah!” you say: “These groups are a means 
of contact with the outsider.” Are they, in all honesty? Isn’t it 
more true to say that people come to our Sunday services in the 
first place, and then they get badgered into joining one of the 
sectional meetings and consequently the meeting for spiritual 
growth gets neglected. Surely the church’s ministry is to strengthen 
people in the faith and then to encourage them to go out into the 
local community and serve in various societies and on public 
bodies. Let the church be gathered for growth and then scattered 
for service. It was with these thoughts in mind that the pattern 
of Church Nights emerged. A quarter’s programme is printed and 
widely distributed. Each quarter has an overall theme and here 
are one or two examples: 


“The Lion Roars”’—eight studies in the book of Amos. His 
relevance for today. 

“What they believe”—a series to help answer the challenge of 
the sects: the Mormons, etc. 

“TI believe in the Holy Spirit”—six studies on the Person and 
work of the Holy Spirit. 

Six challenging questions from the New Testament. 

“A Letter from Prison”—seven studies in Philippians. 


These subjects may over-run into another quarter as we try to 
ring the changes quite often by having Church Nights with a 
difference. For example, we have Christian films on occasion, or 
a panel of regular members in “Any Questions”; a missionary 
evening; an evening on the good causes we as a church support, 
such as the British and Foreign Bible Society. An outside speaker 
is sometimes engaged to speak on the way the Christian Faith 
affects his attitude to various aspects of life. Variety does add 
interest, although the overall theme produces continuity. People 
are encouraged to ask questions, and, of course, such a meeting 
could easily be broken up into discussion groups from time to 
time. 

When people arrive, sometimes half an hour before the meeting 
is due to start, they enter a warm, lighted hall, and they hear 
Gospel music attractively played on a tape recorder. In one corner 
of the hall there is a permanent Carey Kingsgate bookstall where 
a constant supply of Christian books is displayed. Through one 
year over £150 worth of books are sold in this way. Another item 
to arouse interest is a display of library books from our collection 
of over two thousand. Our librarian is there to answer questions 
and to introduce newcomers to the facilities of the library. We are 
fortunate in having an artist in the fellowship who often illustrates 
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the theme of the evening by appropriate posters which are pinned 
to the blackboard, and in this way the main points of the address 
are emphasised in a most attractive way. 

To help focus attention on Tuesday most of the Junior Church 
training classes are held either before or after the main session 
of Church Night, and it is a great encouragement to see the Junior 
Church staff come in every week. Such committees as the church 
Home and Overseas Missionary Council and the Visitation Com- 
mittee also hold their quarterly meetings on a Tuesday at 8.45 p.m. 
In this way Church Night becomes a real hive of activity. 

In the main session, which begins at 7.30 p.m., we commence 
with a simple act of worship, after which there is always “News- 
time”, when a list of the sick members is read out, any special 
event either in the church or in the wider Christian fellowship of 
the city is mentioned; needs and requests are made known; indi- 
vidual members give any news of interest; newcomers are welcomed 
and are asked to stand, and in this way they quickly become known 
and get integrated into the church life. Once a month the B.MS. 
prayer tape is played, and with the aid of maps and pictures the 
work and the challenge of the Society is brought before the people. 
Over the months the fields of our missionary work and the names 
of active missionaries become familiar. If interest is to be power- 
ful it must become personal. Through these tapes and aids the 
work of the B.M.S. is personalized. After this Newstime we have 
ten minutes of corporate prayer when people are urged to take 
one item and commend it to the Lord in prayer. At first people 
who were used to praying in their small groups, such as train- 
ing classes, found it difficult to lead in prayer in this larger 
gathering, but by encouragement more and more friends are doing 
so. After another hymn I speak for about twenty to twenty-five 
minutes on the subject for the evening, and then at about 8.30 p.m. 
trays of tea and biscuits are brought in. For a further fifteen or 
twenty minutes everyone is free to talk to new and old friends. 
This, perhaps, is one of the most important parts of Church Night. 
Many of the people come from a distance and on Sundays it is 
almost impossible to get to know others. New friends are introduced 
and linked up with others of like interest, or with those who live 
near them. It is good to hear the hum of conversation. If there are 
committees to be held, those who are involved take their tea to 
the committee room. The Church Night is brought to a close by 
an epilogue which is conducted by one of the members or by 
myself. Perhaps it ought to be stated that no collections are taken 
during the evening. 

In what I have described I realise that there is nothing out of 
the ordinary. I have tried this type of evening elsewhere and it 
has not caught on, primarily because of the multitude of other 
meetings which, as I stated above, often discuss interesting but 
not essentially Christian subjects. Has the time come for churches 
to spring-clean their programmes? Quite a number of our meet- 
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ings are “hang-overs” from the past when the church was the focal 
point of the country’s social life. It is not today, and the few often 
have to keep an elaborate machinery of organisation going. The 
few remaining members of a certain meeting were despairing of 
their numbers and of the prospect for their future. I suggested 
closing the organisation. My! what coals of fire I brought down 
on my head! Are our meetings cul-de-sacs or avenues leading to 
Christ and Christian development? If they are the former, should 
they not be closed down? Let the Church be the Church. 

NORMAN P. WRIGHT 


THE STEWARDSHIP DEPARTMENT THUS FAR 

IT IS A YEAR SINCE we conducted our first Stewardship Campaign 
One of our greatest encouragements in recent weeks has come from 
re-visiting the Churches where Campaigns were first conducted. 
In each case we found that the results achieved in the Campaign 
had been lasting. Enquiries for baptism and Church membership 
had been followed up (at Tooting Junction 18 of the 20 who had 
enquired had been baptised and received into Church member- 
ship). Offers of service had been taken up and Visiting Organ- 
isations brought into being, though one or two of the Churches 
involved realised that more could and should be done with the 
many offers of service. The greatly increased financial giving had 
in each case been maintained, with only a very few who did not 
fully honour their pledges. Each of those Churches had already 
completely met all Campaign expenses and fees out of their in- 
creased income. Here was the living evidence that a fully-directed 
Stewardship Campaign was no “flash-in-the-pan”, but the begin- 
ning of a new onward going movement of spiritual renewal in 
the life of the Church. 

It is because we are concerned with the lasting results of a 
Campaign, that a three year contract is made with the Church 
which books a fully-directed Campaign, and one of the Advisers 
returns at the beginning of the second and third years to help to 
organise the annual review Campaigns. 

During the first year the Department conducted six fully-directed 
Campaigns in Churches of very different kinds, in very different 
situations: Carshalton Beeches, Hucknall, Tooting Junction, Roch- 
dale, Welwyn Garden City and Rushden. Whatever misgivings 
some in these Churches may have felt before the Campaign, they 
are all now profoundly thankful that they were led to take this 
leap of faith. In all these Churches the results were most gratifying, 
in some really remarkable. The spiritual impact on the Church as 
a whole and on the members of the Church and Congregation has 
been deep and enduring. In each case there were hundreds of 
offers of service, in one (Rushden) there were actually 1,000 such 
offers. Campaigns of this kind are truly an inner mission, calling 
the people as a whole to deeper dedication—in detailed, practical 
ways to which they can and do respond. There is also an evangel- 
istic outreach to those on the fringe of the Church, and many of 
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the trained visitors find themselves inevitably witnessing to their 
faith. Numbers have enquired for baptism and Church member- 
ship: in one Church ten, in another twenty, and still another as 
many as thirty five. The financial giving in each Church has been 
greatly increased. It is not merely that Sunday offerings have risen, 
often spectacularly, but that the all-in giving of these Churches 
has risen from between 30% to 65%. There has been such a healthy 
stirring in some of these Churches that they have been able to 
take the opportunity of reviewing the whole life and activities of 
the Church and its organisations, with the view of making them 
more relevant to the needs and opportunities of the day. The 
Church as a whole is challenged to examine its Stewardship of its 
. premises, its resources, its use of its people’s time and service and 
money. 


There is no need to stress in an article for brother Ministers the 
fact that the Stewardship we in this Department are concerned 
with is not just that of money, but of the whole man and the whole 
Church. If Stewardship is to be real in the Biblical sense it must 
be a stewardship of time, abilities and money, and not one of 
these must be emphasised at the expense of the other two. As we 
have gone round speaking at Associations, Churches and Deacons’ 
Meetings we have been confronted with many misconceptions of 
Stewardship. There is still the feeling abroad that to speak of the 
Stewardship of money is somehow to descend below the spiritual 
level. Fortunately we are able to get many of them to see that to 


leave out of account the getting and using of money is to be totally. 


unrealistic. We like to remind people of the fact, to which Dr. 
James Denney drew attention, that our Lord spoke more often 
about money than He did about almost anything else. It is not 
we as Advisers, however, who bring the question of money to the 
fore. It is the questions which come after we have spoken which 
tend to centre on money. 


There is in the denomination a widespread interest in Steward- 
ship. In between campaign periods both of us, as Advisers, have 
travelled extensively in answer to the many calls from Churches 


who wish to know more about the Stewardship Movement. It is — 
a pity if a Church lets the thought of expense deter it from going © 


forward with a Campaign. This is what the Church Secretary at 
Rushden said (in the “Baptist Times”) after their campaign: “Some 
Churches are afraid of the expense involved in a Campaign, but 
in comparison with the results that are achieved this is negligible”. 


We in the Department owe a real debt of gratitude to our fellow 
Ministers. In so many cases it is they who have sowed the seed, 
which eventually flowers in a Campaign. Where a Minister is 
wholly enthusiastic about Stewardship, the battle is often more 
than half won, though it is also true that some of our keenest 


Ministers are having to wait until their people share their vision 
and enthusiasm. 
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THE BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
4 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


To the Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship 


Dear Friends, 


THE PANDORA OPAL 


A black opal, uncut but polished on one surface, weighing 196 carats 
and which had been mined in 1928 in New South Wales, was sold at 
Southeby’s on February 19th this year for £6,200. The Times in its report 
goes on to say that this opal is known to the specialist world as Pandora 
and displays remarkable fire and play of colour—it originally formed part 
of the opalized rib of a plesiosaurus. (I had to look that one up—it was 
an extinct marine reptile with long neck, short tail and four large paddles— 
Concise Oxford Dictionary). 


And so something originally quite worthless became worth over £6,000. 

That sounds a romantic story but in terms of hard economic fact we in 
the Insurance Company can turn a little over £3 into £6,000 for one of our 
insured whose church premises or other property suffer damage by fire! 
Because £3 odd is the premium for £6,000 of fire insurance cover, A 
premium of £33 odd would secure fire insurance cover for £60,000! 


Is your own insurance or your church insurance on a full up-to-date 


basis? A little more “rib” now could mean a bigger “opal” in time of 
trouble. 


Yours sincerely, 
Gr J. 0 COLVIN; 
General Manager 


P.S. Need I add that the time to revise a policy is before a fire—THE 
TIME TO ACT IS NOW. 
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What of the future? Not only are Fully-directed and Supervised 
Campaigns being booked up, but the Department, in answer to 
pleas made at a meeting of the Baptist Union Council, is seeking 
to devise ways of serving the smaller Churches as well as the larger, 
and to meet the widely felt need for Stewardship teaching. 

These are pioneering days in this field. We have only begun to 
meet the urgent need for Christian Stewardship in our Churches. 
So much remains to be done. We shall value the continued en- 
couragement and co-operation of our fellow Ministers in this 
vital work. E. UNGOED DAVIES 


THE REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION ON THE ASSOCIATIONS : 
SOME B.M.F. COMMENTS 

The Report of the Commission on the Associations, presented 
to the Baptist Union Council last November, has stimulated some 
lively discussion both in our denominational newspaper and in 
local Fraternals and Association meetings. The last Editorial of 
The Fraternal gave expression to the conviction that the Report 
is not likely to be pigeon-holed. The B.U. Council sent copies of 
this well-prepared document for study and comment by the Sec- 
retaries of the Baptist Unions of Wales and Scotland, the Associa- 
tions in membership with the Union, the General Superintendents, 
the College Principals, the Honorary Solicitor of the Baptist Union 
and, we are happy to say, the Executive Committee of the Baptist 
Ministers’ Fellowship. It was believed that when all these comments 
were tabulated they might form the main material for a supple- 
mentary document to be issued for the guidance of the Council. 

The main purpose of this brief article is to inform the members 
of the Fellowship of the nature of our Executive Committee’s 
comments so that they might be used as a basis for further discus- 
sion in local fraternals and Associations. The Executive held a 
special one-day conference in London to discuss the Report and 
submitted the following observations to the General Secretary of 
the Baptist Union. 

“In presenting these comments on the Report of the Commission 
on the Associations, the Executive Committee of the Baptist Min- 
isters’ Fellowship desire to express their gratitude to 

(i) the members of the Commission for their painstaking work 

in producing such a comprehensive and stimulating Report. 

(ii) the Baptist Union Council for its decision to list the Com- 

mittee of the Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship as one of the 
bodies to whom the document should be sent for initial 
comment. The Executive Committee of the Fellowship desire 
the Council to know that this gesture is greatly appreciated. 

Obviously the comments of the Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship 
Executive Committee are not intended to commit all the members 
of the Fellowship but neither are these comments to be regarded 
merely as the personal views of the Committee members. Our 
observations are made in the light of a number of letters received 
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tom members of our General Committee to whom copies of the 
Report were submitted for consideration. Some of these letters 
ndicate local opinion on some of the matters raised by the Report 
and the Executive’s comments are made with these local discussions 
n mind. 

The Executive Committee of the Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship 

wish to make the following observations and comments: 
|. That the Executive finds itself in full agreement with the basic 
suggestion made by the Report that the right theological concept 
of the Union is that of ‘an Association of Associations’. 
2. Disappointed by the isolationism which characterises the life 
of many of our Churches, the Executive feels that there is an urgent 
1eed for education at the local Church level regarding the identity 
of the local Church and the unquestionable fact that fellowship 
with other churches belongs to its inherent life. There is need for 
is to affirm that, acknowledging as we do the authority of Christ, 
we can confidently expect clear guidance from Christ, the Lord 
yf the Church, both in the affairs of the local Church and in the 
Associations of Churches. This kind of guidance is vital to our 
ontinuing witness and we ought to expect it in Association fellow- 
ship and discussions on such question as, for example, the Ministry, 
Church Extension and Church Property. 

The Executive believe that much of our failure to persuade local 
Shurches to play an active part in Association life is due to a 
Widespread apathy on the part of our members which fails to 
ecognise the theological importance of ‘associating’ and it is 
1oped that an introduction of some of these matters discussed in 
he Report might be presented to our Churches in a more popular 
iterary form for discussion at Church Meetings or specially con- 
yened Church Conferences. 

3. The Executive believe that special attention will have to be 
yaid to the geographical limits of Associations but it also recognises 
hat Associations cannot be cut down to a stereotyped size. It is 
ilso agreed that the question of boundaries must be a matter for 
rious review from time to time. 

|. The Executive Committee would wish to give majority support 
o the suggestion of the Commission that Area Committees should 
ease to exist. 

. On the question of the composition of the Baptist Union 
Souncil the Executive find themselves in agreement with the recom- 
nendation that there should be fewer elected members and more 
lelegates from Associations. 

. Regarding the composition of Association Committees it was 
greed that the emphasis must be laid on the importance of linking 
very Church into the life of the Association and for this reason 
t was stressed that the representation on Association Committees 
ught to be based on the number of Churc’ 2s in the Association 
nd not on the numerical strength of part’sular Churches within 
he Association. 
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7. In their discussion of the relationship between the Baptist 
Union Council and the Annual Assembly of the denomination, the 
Executive found themselves in agreement with the suggestion that 
the Constitution of the Baptist Union Council should be revised so 
that an enlarged Baptist Union Council becomes the basic legis- 
lative body with the Annual Assembly remaining as an occasion 
for fellowship, inspiration and propaganda. . 

8. The Executive agree with the recommendation that a scheme 
for ‘Friends of the Union’ is preferable to the present system of 
Personal Membership, and that these ‘Friends of the Union’ should 
not have voting rights. 

9, Regarding the question of the Vice-Presidency of the Union, 
the Executive believe that the matter of the election ought to be 
a decision of the newly-constituted Baptist Union Council. Nomin- 
ations for the Vice-Presidency would be sent to the Council from 
the Associations, and delegates from the Associations would be 
regarded as representatives of the mind of the Association on this 
matter. 

10. The Executive are deeply convinced that the work of the 
General Superintendents is an essential part of the pastoral office 


and that, if released from some of their present heavy admini-— 


strative responsibilities, they would be able to make an even 
greater contribution to the spiritual needs of our Churches and 
the pastoral needs of our Ministers. In view of this it was appreci- 
ated that there ought to be an increase in the number of General 
Superintendents, though the Executive hope that there will be a 
new method of election to this office. The Executive wish to stress 
that they continue to believe in the office of the General Super- 
intendent and maintain that the desire for more Superintendents is 
demanded if we believe in the importance of their work as outlined 
in their terms of reference (Report, 29f). 

It was also agreed that an increase in the number of Superintend- 
ents would demand a serious discussion of the status, qualifications 
and responsibilities of Association Secretaries. 

11. The Executive agree with the list of particular matters which 
ought to be under constant review by Associations (Report, 1, 12ff) 
but feel that 

(i) Under the topic of Christian Education some reference might 
be made to the wider educational interests of our Churches. 
It is felt that the Christian Education interests have been 
somewhat narrowly defined and some reference might be 
made to other educational matters such as, for example, 
our responsibility in local education authority work, and 

__ Our representation on Joint Policy Committees. 

(ii) In discussing those aspects of our life which ought to be 
under constant survey by Associations some reference should 
be made to the ecumenical task of the Church and it is 
suggested that this further item might be added to the list, 
i.€. (i) to experiment in Church relationships. 
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‘12. The Executive are persuaded that a full and free discussion 
of denominational affairs is essential to our life and for this reason 
the papers of the Baptist Union Council ought not to be marked 
as ‘private’. 

13. Deeply concerned as we all are for the regular supply of 
suitable men for the Ministry, we strongly support the suggestion 
made by the Commission that Associations must give themselves 
.to the task of seeking out and encouraging those people who might 
shave a vocation to full-time Christian Service. 


14. In conclusion, the Executive wish to draw special attention 
to the importance of the ideas expressed in the final paragraphs of 
the Report (p.49) and particularly where the members of the Com- 
‘mission emphasise that, although many of the matters discussed 
‘in the document are of an organisational or administrative nature, 
their motive throughout has been evangelical. The Executive hopes 
‘that the denomination will use the Report as a basis for thoughtful 
and prayerful discussion in order that its publication might\even- 
tually lead to deep spiritual renewal in all our Churches. To this 
‘end the Executive strongly recommends a serious consideration of 
‘the Report by fraternals and hopes that the members of the Fellow- 
‘ship will see that its ideas are commended to our people believing 
that it will make some real spiritual impact on the life of our 
Churches.” 


OF INTEREST TO YOU 

_ Calls have been accepted as follows: T. Haydn James, Black- 
wood; H. D. Jervis, Waterbeach; P. G. Kirby, Honiton Group; 
W. Clifford Henson, Magor; D. J. Gosden, New Southgate; David 
Boone, Gloucester Place, Brighton; S. E. L. Larwood, W. Croydon; 
iL. S. Lewis, Caversham; Hugh Robinson, Shotts, Lanarkshire; 
H. S. Phillips, St. Margaret’s, Twickenham (part time); J. G. Nor- 
‘man, Shettleston, Glasgow; T. G. R. Tyrrell, Whitchurch, Hants; 
H. G. Ely, Woodstock Rd., Oxford; C. V. Buck, Halesowen, 
Birmingham; T. O. Morgan, Harris St., Peterborough; J. A. Bur- 
den, Halstead; Edmund Pilling, Hucknall, Nottingham; W. F. 
Bacon, Counterslip, Bristol; E. A. Palmer, Ebbw Vale; E. A. N. 
Culbert, St. Julians, Newport, Mon. Bristol: David Tennant, Melk- 
sham. Manchester: Graham Bidston, West Woolwich. Spurgeon’s: 
Richard Still, Chingford Mount. We also learn that A. G. Allcock 
is to be chaplain and welfare officer in Blackport Technical College, 
J. E. Morgan Wynne, tutor in N.T. at Regent’s Park College, and 
that D. J. Crawte is going into the Anglican ministry. May God’s 
blessing rest upon them all. 


We are the poorer for the recent passing of three brethren: E. J. 
Tongue, with his halting speech, his twinkling eyes, his stubborn- 
ness and his wit was quite unique; those who knew him will never 
forget him. After pastorates in Stow, Acton, Northampton and St. 
Annes he settled in Bristol at Old King St. just before war broke 
out. He was erudite and fond of books, gaining the London DD 
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and becoming librarian of the Baptist Historical Society whose 
books were housed in Bristol Baptist College. He was also the 
inimitable secretary of the local fraternal. As he aged he clung 
with ever greater tenacity to the treasures of the past, and feared 
the iconclasm of the future. He was honoured in his life and there 
was mercy in his passing. John Jardine was a brother beloved in 
the B.M.S. and one of the most selfless of our missionaries, which 
is saying a lot. He came to us from the RBMU and was stationed 
first at Palwal, then at Baraut in N. India. He was a great believer 
in practical Christianity. In addition to his evangelistic work, he 
taught in school, established a Co-operative Bank, and more than 
anyone else was responsible for the first constitution of the BU of 
N. India, serving as evangelistic and property member on its 
executive. In England he ministered in Brasted and Potters Bar 
before retiring to Worthing. He was a good and gracious man. 
George Midgley came to us from Methodism and ministered all 
his days in the North, mostly in Lancashire and Yorkshire, his 
longest pastorate being in Keighley. He was a faithful minister. 
News of his passing comes just as we go to press and our sympathy 
goes out to his wife and son. We also send deep sympathy to two 
of our brethren who have been bereaved of their wives, Joseph 
Sutton and Colin Dawson. 


We invoke God’s blessing on the eventide of life for brethren 
who are retiring: Trevor Evans after 43 years in the ministry, the 
last 30 at Briton Ferry; J. R. Cooper after 37 years including ten 
at Bourton-on-the-Water, six in Oxford and eight at Burton Lati- 
mer; Bernard Thompson after ten years at Westbury Avenue, 
Wood Green and 30 at Immanuel, Southsea, still keeping his hand 
in by giving oversight to our little church at Milford; and L. A. 
Fereday who after pastorates at Coalville, Falmouth and Seven- 
oaks and a chaplaincy during the war, is retiring for reasons of 
health. We wish these brethren well and as much opportunity for 
preaching and quiet pastoral work as health and years permit. 
We also send our best wishes to Clarkson Piper who after 23 years 
with the B.M.S. in India and 17 with the British Sailors’ Society 
has now become a part-timer for work among Indian and Pakis- 
tani seafarers. 


Our sympathy goes out to R. L. Child who is in the Radcliffe 
Infirmary, Oxford with a broken femur, the result of an accident. 
He has had two operations and has evidently had a pretty grim 
time. We are glad to know that his progress is regarded as satis- 
factory. He is widely known and esteemed among us and his many 
friends and former students especially will be remembering him 
with prayerful sympathy just now. We were also distressed to hear 
of the injury to L. J. Wisewell in a serious head-on car crash on 
an icy road. His wife too was injured, though not, we understand, 
so seriously. Our best wishes to them both for a good recovery. We 
. also learn that Howard Williams has been ill in Hendon hospital 

_and at the time of writing was recovering and expected home 
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shortly. Best wishes for his presidential year from the B.M.F. 

We extend a warm welcome to the ministers from Australia and 
Canada who are visiting us in Britain just now. There is a con- 
siderable coming and going between the dominions and the mother 
country these days and it is important that the churches should be 
in it. So through our pages we extend a warm welcome to P. L. 
Andemard, E. C. Burleigh, and T. H. Crago from Australia, and 
D. S. Calkin from Canada. We hope and anticipate that there will 
be no lack of invitations for them to preach and speak in our 
churches, and, may we also suggest, at our fraternals. It may well 
be that they are members of the B.M.F., for we have many mem- 
bers in the dominions, and that they would welcome the oppor- 
tunity. of exchanging news and views with ministers in the 
homeland. They can be contacted through the office of the Com- 
monwealth Society at the Church House. 

News has reached us that two of our brethren have been 
honoured. D. S. Russell has been awarded the senior research 
degree of D.Litt. by Glasgow University; and Emlyn Davies has 
been invited to be the preacher at the “Sunrise Service” on Easter 
morning at the Hollywood Bowl, California. It is said that a 
congregation of 25,000 is expected, and that, with the radio 
audience and Telstar relay, 200 million more may be listening and 
viewing in. It sounds incredible. But one thing is clear: he will 
need all our prayers. 

We should like to add our tribute to those that are being paid 
to the John Bunyan Society on the occasion of its Diamond Jubilee; 
for many brethren in the ministry today who have been at Oxford 
are debtors to it. Its earlier members included distinguished scholars 
like Theodore Robinson and H. H. Rowley, two denominational 
secretaries in the persons of M. E. Aubrey and E. A. Payne, two 
university pastors to whom Baptist students of former times owed 
much, W. S. Bradley and W. W. Bottoms, to say nothing of budding 
lawyers who rose high in their profession such as C. T. Le Quesne 
and Donald Finnemore, and the stocky, brilliant J. H. Hofmeyr 
of S.A. who later became assistant to Smuts and was talked of as a 
future prime minister had he lived. Hofmeyr was accompanied to 
Oxford by his redoubtable mother who lived in Wellington Square 
and kept an eye on things. On Sunday mornings he was mostly to 
be met on his way to Mansfield chapel, especially when Selbie was 
preaching for whom he had a high regard. But in his last year 
when war had wrought havoc with the life of the Colleges, he 
attended New Road Baptist Church and was eventually baptized 
there shortly before returning to S.A. Yes, the J. B. Soc. has 
produced some outstanding people and still does. Long may it 
flourish and continue the good work. 

An important note from our Treasurer: 


The Treasurer would like to receive all subscriptions, that usually 
come in June, July and August, before May 10th. He will be in 
Berkeley, California for the summer months. 
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THE WIDER CIRCLE 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Congratulations to Dr John Poorter on being elected President 
of B.U. for the second time in eight years. He took over from 
K. W. Reid and has J. L. Green as his Vice-President. The Union 
has encouraged Associations to meet in February to confer on 
their place in the work of God in preparation for a denominational 
conference at Queenstown in March. Dr E. H. Watson has returned 
to Australia at the end of his term as Union Evangelist. The 
S.A.B.U. is sponsoring J. A. Hendrick’s visit to St. Helena Island 
to conduct a mission from March 12th to April 11th, thus com- 
memorating 20 years’ Baptist witness on the island. We read in the 
South African Baptist that L. J. Larsen has resigned the pastorate 
at Springs from the year end to take up secular work and give help 
to church extension at Selcourt. We wish our brother well. He has 
been our link man with South Africa and we eagerly await further 
news, especially details of arrangements for collecting and re- 
mitting the current year’s subscriptions. 

NEW ZEALAND 

The 1964 Assembly was held at Dunedin under the genial 
Presidency of Mr E. S. Carey. Fred Carter of Auckland Tabernacle 
was declared President-elect. Principal Emeritus G. M. Morling 
came across the Tasman as Guest speaker. The paper reports great 
utterances by L. N. Rawlings on “The Priest in his Parish” and 
B. K. Smith on “Prayer and Missions”. There were important 
discussions on the relationship of the B.U. to the World Council of 
Churches, and it was agreed to remain in membership. An offer 
from the Southern Baptist Convention to send a team of evangelists 
was accepted conditionally upon their coming from churches which 
agreed with integration and on the inclusion of some negro pastors 
in the party. Principal J. Ayson Clifford has now been at the 
College for twenty years. He was thanked for his service. As we 
read an account of the New Zealand Assembly we are struck by 
its resemblance to one of the larger Associations in Britain, except 
that proceedings last a full week, and longer for those who attend 
committees. We have had a grand descriptive circular letter from 
Gordon.Jones, N.Z.B.M.S. in Tripura State, India. Student mem- 
bers have settled thus: R. Gaskell, Grey Lynn; G. Marks, Royal 
Oak; E. N. Rout, Otahuhu; J. Skett, Oamaru; T. N. Wickens, 
Porirua East. Veteran E. W. Batts shortly moves to Mornington; 
R. Gurney to Marchweil; W. J. K. McCormack to Caversham; P. 
G. Buchanan to New Lynn; T. G. Fear, Auckland Baptist City 
Mission; P. Millichamp, Timarw; J. H. Nielsen, Papanui North; A. 
J. Wakelin, Whangarei; W. B. Lang of Prestwick, Scotland is 
taking the important pastorate at Hanover St. Dunedin. 


AUSTRALIA 


| Queensland, We hope labour troubles at Mt Isa do not upset the 
_ development of our young church in that place. Thanks for good 
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letters from A. P. Brady and E. Edwards, our faithful correspon- 
dent who passes on subscriptions at this time of year, and whose 
church at Wynnum has recently celebrated a jubilee by making an 
extension. Another wing has been added to the Theological College, 
“The T. C. Warriner House” named in honour of the Principal. It 
provides a new kitchen and dining room, offices for the Principal 
and Vice Principal, a lecture room, a housekeeper’s flat and five 
bed-studies. R. Neibling moves to Geebung; C. E. Davis, Graceville; 
J. T. Probert comes back to Warwick after a spell of ill health. 
J. H. Knights, S. M. Kean and R. Beeston have all been ill but are 
better. A. J. W. Chisholm has retired from the pastorate of Jireh 
Church as he finished his Presidential year, but he continues as 
Superintendent of the Old People’s Home. C. L. Miller’s church 
has been quite literally pulled down—by a lorry! He contemplates 
putting up a new one costing £25,000. Greetings to E. V. Keith 
and P. J. Evans as they begin their retirement. 

New South Wales. Movements: Syd McDonald is back after a 
short pastorate in England. I. W. Allen, Dapto; W. Gibbins, New- 
town; F. Willis, Yagoona. 

Victoria. The new Whitley Theological College was due to be 
opened by Prime Minister, Sir Robert Menzies, in February. R. J. 
Calder’s death from cancer at the age of 39 has taken from us a 
gifted worker amongst youth. Deep sympathy is felt towards Mrs 
Calder and the three children. New appointments: F. J. Bennell, 
Canterbury in succession to C. E. Martin; A. R. Holland, Chaplain 
at Strathcona Girls’ Grammar School; D. K. Morley, Oakleigh; 
D. O. Mountford to serve with the Victorian Council for Christian 
Education in High Schools; L. J. Whitbourn, Ballarat; S. Mc- 
Kittrick has closed his ministry at Rosanna; Chaplain General M. 
McCullough takes over as part time secretary of Victoria Baptist 
Missionary Dept. in succession to the late Ern Laxton. And thank 
you S. G. Poupard, for another letter and list of members. 


South Australia, H. Law-Davis sends a list of greetings to his 
overseas friends and tells us that L. J. Gomm of Flinders Street, 
Adelaide is B.U. President. 

Tasmania. J. T. Tough has returned from England to the 
pastorate at Smithton. 

OTHERS 

In these days many of our members travel to distant parts of the 
earth and we like to look out for visitors to Britain. Would 
Canadians and Americans note that W. D. Jackson, a past Presi- 
dent of the B.U. will be with them from March to July, visiting 
Baptists in the Maritimes and Toronto, then crossing the border to 
First Baptist Church, Richmond, and to the Annual Pastors’ 
Schools for Baptists ministers of West Virginia and Middle 
Tennessee, visiting S.B.C., H.Q. at Nashville and preaching in 
Birmingham, Alabama before attending B.W.A. Congress in 
Florida. We also commend J. N. Gladstone who has left a London 
suburban church to become minister at Yorkminster, Toronto. 
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BMS 


THANK YOU FOR ALL THAT YOU 
ARE DOING TO ENCOURAGE 
YOUR PEOPLE TO SUPPORT THE 
VAST RANGE OF B.M.S. EVANGEL-\ 
ISTIC, EDUCATIONAL, MEDICAL, 
AGRICULTURAL, REFUGEE RELIEF 
AND OTHER WORK. 


“So the churches were strengthened in 
the faith and increased in number 


daily.” 


Acts 16:5. 


Inquiries to: 
Rev. A. S. Clement, 
Home Secretary, 
Baptist Missionary Society, 
93 Gloucester Place, London, W.1 
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James T. Ledbetter, our one member in Hawaii has moved to a 
church in the State of Washington. We thank the many U.S. 
members who have already remitted the 1965 dollar subscription 
to Sidney Hall, and anticipate a full 1965 list of Ontario and 
Quebec members from Dr Dixon Burns. 
BOOK REVIEWS 
Encounter in London. W. Charles Johnson, Carey Kingsgate 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

Here, to celebrate its centenary, is the history of the London 
Baptist Association, written by its Secretary. Aimed at the rank- 
and-file church member, it combines brevity with a readable style. 
Underlining the changing nature of the Association’s threefold 
objective—fellowship, evangelism, and church extension—from the 
beginning, the author unfolds an exciting tale. It becomes clear 
that in the 1890’s the problem of “Inner London” was strangely like 
the problem we face today. We learn that many, though not all, 
Baptists in the nineteenth century were just as concerned with the 
social redemption of men as they were with individual redemption. 
The leaders of the Association were astonishingly far-sighted in 
their provision for the future of the churches, and men of widely 
differing theological outlooks joined forces in the work of the 
Master, with wonderful results; whilst it is equally clear that when 
this fellowship broke down, even temporarily, the results were 
helpful neither to the churches nor to their Lord. As we read, it 
becomes clear that but for the L.B.A., which represents about one 
fifth of the Baptists of Britain, we should by now have had very 
few Baptist churches in the Metropolitan area; perhaps none at all. 
Those who doubt this should read the book; and any who speak 
lightly of the Association should ponder its contents before saying 
anything further. This slim volume should be a “must” for every 
church member within the London area; and many, far beyond its 
borders, will read it with pleasure and profit. W. H. WraGG 

Worship in the Early Church, Ralph P. Martin. Marshall, Morgan 

& Scott. 13/6d. 

Any attempt to write about worship in the apostolic age (and 
Dr Martin confines himself to that period) is a brave venture these 
days; for a lively weed, attractive in blossom and dahlia-like in its 
variety of shapes and colours, has appeared in the garden of New 
Testament studies. But it is a weed, aptly called ‘pan-liturgism’ by 
W. C. van Unnik, and it should be cast into the fire and burned. 
Grant that, and what remains but to stroll through the garden, 
ne its genuine liturgical flowers? Dr Martin grants it, and 
strolls. 

The author considers these flowers in their native habitat, and in 
a series of judicious Bible studies he offers us “an introduction to 
what the New Testament teaches” about the Church as a worship- 
ping community, its Jewish inheritance, prayers and praises, hymns, 
creeds, money and sacraments. 

So much of it evokes my glad ‘Amen’: not least its exposition of 
worship as response and its repeated affirmation that baptism and 
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faith are the outside and inside of the same thing. But I question 
certain features. Why, for example, are less than four pages allotted 
to “The Church’s Preaching’? This is strange disproportion when 
the New Testament is our text-book! Or again, why the reluctance 
to allow a ‘hard’ pattern of worship when a similarly ‘hard’ 
doctrinal standard and moral directive are held to be integral to 
the epistles? Nonetheless, if it were not so costly this book would 
be splendid for church house-groups doing Bible study. 
Maurice F, WILLIAMS 


Proclaiming the New Testament. Vol. 9: The Epistle to Philip- 
pians, Colossians and Philemon. Paul Rees, Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. $2.95. 

Dr Paul Rees is known in this country as a convention speaker 
and for his morning Bible readings during the Billy Graham 
Crusade in London in 1954. His book on the three Epistles is one 
of a series covering the New Testament. The authors are Canadian 
and American writers with Ronald A. Ward contributing the 
volume on John. Dr Rees follows a familiar pattern: historical 
setting, expository meaning, doctrinal values, homeletical form and 
practical aim. The book does not claim to be expository in a 
technical sense but rather a volume of suggestions and thoughts 
aimed at stimulating a desire to teach systematically the books of 
the New Testament. In this Dr Rees succeeds and not the least 
by his skilful use of insights from theologians of many schools of 
thought. W. CHAS JOHNSON 


Schweitzer; Ninety Years Wise. Magnus Ratter. REP 10s. 

Dr Schweitzer celebrates his ninetieth birthday this month. This 
‘comprehensive study by a friend of long standing’ is offered as a 
birthday greeting. 

The author, for whom Schweitzer is ‘my father in the spirit’, out- 
lines the life and teaching of his hero. 

Beginning with biography he asserts that the key to Schweitzer’s 
character is the “Threefold Sacrifice’ (of music, academic life and 
financial independence) which led to Lambarene. He then discusses 
Schweitzer the musician, and especially his devotion to Bach (‘he is 
Bach’), before summarising his New Testament teaching under the 
heading, ‘The Dynamic Jesus’. Shocking as it is to the orthodox, the 
author believes that this ‘makes it possible for the first time for 
modern man to accept all the New Testament writings as spiritually 
significant in 1965’. 

Turning to ethics, the fourth section presents ‘Reverence for Life’ 
as a sufficient principle for conduct. A compulsive inner force in 
the good man, it needs no encouragement from any metaphysical 
beliefs whatsoever. 

A final section (‘Spiritual Parliament of Man’) is more general, 
and ends with the writer’s ‘testimony’ to the doctor. 

Despite the rather strange style this book can be recommended to 
any interested in a great man who is one of the most controversial 
thinkers of the century. N. LESLIE STOKES 
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The Land of Our Lord. A. R. Ennis. REP 1964 12/6d. 

Mr Ennis is the rector of Stanton by Bridge, and he has produced 
an attractive guide book to the Holy Land. His Grace, The Arch- 
bishop of Jerusalem, writes a cordial foreword, and there are 
twenty five excellent illustrations. Mr Ennis has obviously intro- 
duced many people to the delights and wonders of the land of our 
Lord, and he offers this book as a guide to the increasing numbers 
of those who visit the land. 

After a brief introduction, ancient and modern, he devotes his 
first part to the nine principal tourist areas in all parts of the 
country. The information is reliable and references to the Biblical 
values of the areas visited are constant. This part of the book would 
be a very useful guide book for the tourist. The third appendix 
introduces the reader to those passages of scripture which are 
concerned with the tourist areas. 

Part II is a popular discussion of various questions relating to 
Palestine, such as its contribution to the world, its character as 
the land bridge of the ancient near east, its archaeology. A review 
of Jewish and Arab history leads up to a review of the Christian 
Churches in the land. Such brief discussions are inevitably slight, 
and are only intended to introduce the questions for further dis- 
cussion and study. 

The author adds an appendix giving a list of the Crusades with 
the dates and principal events of each. The second appendix is a 
note on The Druzes. Some appropriate prayers, a note on Petra, an 
index of place names, and a diagram of Jerusalem’s walls are also 
added. The omission of Beersheba from the index is strange, be- 
cause the town receives a paragraph in the main text. 

Altogether the volume is a useful vade mecum, handy in size, 
convenient in set up, and dependable in its facts. 

G. HENTON DAVIES 
es to Love. Martin Luther King. Hodder and Stoughton 
16/-. 

One of the greatest sermons I ever heard was given by the negro 
preacher Gardener Taylor at the pastoral session of the B.W.A. 
in 1955. That sermon brought the congregation to its feet in tribute. 
The sermon was eloquent, scholarly, strong, tender and passionate. 
These sermons of Martin Luther King are also strong, scholarly, 
tender, passionate and with an eloquence which brings the reader 
to his feet in tribute. They are sermons out of a deep experience 
of Christ and of life. 

The title “Strength to Love” is the theme of all. The racial 
problem is there in all, but never as the central theme, only as 
illustrating man’s need or misunderstanding of the Gospel. He 
preaches positively about the principle of non-co-operation. The 
following extract reveals the spirit of all:— 

“To our most bitter opponents we say ‘We shall match your 
capacity to inflict suffering, by our capacity to endure suffering. 
We shall meet your physical force with soul force. Do to us what 
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you will, and we shall continue to love you... bomb our homes 
and threaten our children, and we shall still love you ... we shall 
so appeal to your heart and conscience that we shall win you in 
the process, and our victory will be a double victory’.” 

N. B. JONES 


They looked at the Cross. E. Leslie Wenger, Carey Kingsgate 
Press__6s: 

This little book is to be warmly commended for reading and 
meditation especially during this coming season of Lent. Medita- 
tion does not come easily or naturally to most of us in the West, 
who must be always up and doing. The series here offered to us 
suggest that behind them lie hours of disciplined meditation. They 
were prepared in the first instance to meet a very definite situation 
in Bengal, and in the midst of an agonizing personal experience. 
Further, largely through lack of meditation we find it difficult to 
put ourselves in the place of another, and to look through\the eyes 
of another. Leslie Wenger has done this, and in the first series of 
seven meditations, pictures for us how the Cross appeared to seven 
persons or groups who were present at the crucifixion either as 
actors or as spectators. The reader may not agree at all points with 
the interpretation given by the author, but this will not prevent him 
from being challenged again and again, or from gaining a glimpse 
of himself in one and another of the characters. The second series of 
meditations, closely linked with the first in origin and theme, deals 
with the inevitability of the Cross from different aspects—historic- 
ally, in the mind of our Lord, in the purpose of God, and for the 
sharing in it by the disciple. The Meditations are to be welcomed 
at once for their simplicity and depth and at the same time for 
their relevancy to our situation today. G. H. C. ANGus 


The Future of South Africa: A Study by British Christians. 
S.C.M. 12s, 6d. 

This report was commissioned by the British Council of Churches 
in October, 1963, and received and welcomed by the Council in 
October, 1964. 

Its publication in full now enables Christians generally to con- 
sider its findings. These are, briefly, that the policy of apartheid is 
a blasphemy against the Holy Spirit; that there is still time to 
prevent it causing a race war; and that, while sanctions are not 
advocated, the Government should be urged to adopt new policies 
designed explicitly to disassociate this country from South African 
policy. The report is throughout a thorough and informed state- 
ment of the moral, political, economic and military aspects of this 
difficult problem. This indeed is to be expected from a Working 
Party which includes several members with first-hand knowledge of 
the African situation and which has been able to call on the 
advice of people like Dr Joost de Blank and Sir John Maud, lately 
Ambassador in Pretoria. Nowhere is the interplay of Christian 
judgments with a realistic appraisal of political and military facts 
better displayed than in the discussion on the argument for and 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 


409 BARKING ROAD, 
PLAISTOW, LONDON, E.13 


My dear Brother Minister, 


The winds of change are blowing very strongly in West Ham at the 
moment and I would like to make some mention of them to my brethren 
in the ministry. 


Three of our real stalwarts on the staff are retiring this year after long 
and devoted service. 


The Rev. and Mrs W. F. Bodey are retiring from the strenuous work at 
Greenwoods. Bill Bodey joined our staff straight from Regent’s Park 
College in 1929. Two years before that Gladys Wilson, as she was then 
(daughter of Dr C. E. Wilson of the B.M.S.) had joined our staff. They will 
both be associated in the minds of the friends of the Mission with the two 
great pieces of service they undertook, first at “Child Haven” and afterward 
at “Greenwoods”. We shall be saying “goodbye” to them at a meeting at 
West Ham on Saturday, September 18th next. 


On this same day we shall also be saying “goodbye” to Miss Muriel 
Forrest who has been serving the Mission for the past 40 years and who in 


these latter days has done such a fine piece of service as Warden of Marnham 
House Settlement, 


If any of you who read this would care to come on Saturday, September 
18th from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. or would like to send a message for the occasion, 
I shall be glad to hear from you. 


I am delighted that the Rev. and Mrs Ronald Messenger of Claybury 
Park have accepted our invitation to take over the work at Greenwoods. 
They hope to start in September of this year and we ask for your prayers 
for them as they begin to make plans for the future development of the 
work. All of us who know Ronald Messenger will realise what a fine asset 
he will be to the whole Mission and I commend him to the brethren most 
confidently as one who will co-operate all he can with our ministry when 
any of the brethren want the kind of help that “Greenwoods” can give for 
one of their people. 


On a more pragmatic note we are now putting in hand a new coloured 
filmstrip which will be available from September Ist onwards. These film- 
strips of ours are heavily booked and if any of you are thinking of using a 
filmstrip to commend our work to your people, I suggest that you should 
begin to put in your application for the new production. 


With all good wishes for God’s blessing on your own work, 
Yours very sincerely, 
STANLEY TURL, 


Superintendent Minister 


against economic sanctions imposed by the United Nations with 
the purpose of bringing the South African Government to its senses. 
The argument leans in part on the Catholic doctrine of the “just 
war’, with its necessary condition that there should be a reasonable 
likelihood of the required objective being attained. Baptists might 
find it easier to accept the overriding argument which leads the 
Working Party generally to come down against sanctions, viz., that 
it is not for Christians to support a policy which “depends upon a 
calculation as to the relative merits of spilling X or Y pints of 
human blood.” The Working Party makes a possible exception in 
the event of the International Court finding against South Africa 
Over its policies in respect of South West Africa, when at any rate 
the os for sanctions under international law would be entirely 
sound. 


In proposing that H.M.G. should take unilateral measures against 
South Africa such as restrictions on immigration and new capital 
investments in South Africa, the Working Party faced a dilemma. 
This advocacy of a much stronger policy against South Africa was 
bound to be highly unpopular in that country and indeed dis- 
closure of the Working Party’s report has already provoked savage 
attacks by the South African Government. This must inevitably 
make harder the task of establishing a new and realistic dialogue 
between Christians in the two countries which the report also 
strongly advocates. It will certainly not be easy to foster such 
contacts although efforts are already being made to encourage 
further visits between Church leaders. Nevertheless there can be no 
doubt that the Working Party was right to state its views without 
equivocation and to urge Christians in this country as well as in 
South Africa to be faithful to the message of the Gospel. The report 
is a distinguished case of speaking the truth in love. 

MICHAEL FRANKLIN 


The Communication of the Christian Faith edited by L. G. 
Champion. Published privately. 

It was a happy idea on the part of Bristol men to present their 
Principal Emeritus with a Festchrift on the occasion of his 80th 
birthday. The book contains a series of worthy essays by Dr Dakin’s 
former students and one of his colleagues on the teaching staff. 
All the writers are obviously aware of the fact that their Principal 
was passionately interested in the important theme of Communi- 
cation, and the work that they offer as a tribute to a great teacher 
and preacher is of the greatest importance to us as teachers and 
preachers in the contemporary situation. In a brief review it is 
impossible to comment in any detail on the various essays and one 
has to be content with a brief survey of the material. In the first 
main section there are excellent discussions of the concepts of ‘the 
Word of God’ in both Old and New Testaments by Drs G. Henton 
Davies and L. G. Champion. Bernard Green has an informative 
essay on the Gospel in relationship with Bible, Creeds and Theology 
and Dr Morris West deals with some theological centralities under 
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THE BAPTIST UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND 
STUDY COURSES FOR CHURCH MEMBERS 


The training of church members is a task which involves us in a variety 
of activities, seeking in different ways and with different groups to help 
members to grow in the faith, and in their capacity for Christian Service. 
Within this field of Christian education there is the need for courses of 
study at different stages which may be undertaken by the church member 
either in a group or with personal tuition, or, where local help is not 
available, with help by correspondence. 


The Diploma Department of the Baptist Union is launching a new scheme 
which will provide just that, The idea is that there will be three progressive 
stages. Stage 1 is a Christian Discipleship Correspondence Course for new 
church members. This was originally planned and used by the Bristol 
Association and is now published by the Union and offered for use by any 
Association. There are six studies, with question papers, dealing simply but 
adequately with the essential elements of the Christian life. Samples of the 
course have been sent to Association Secretaries, and there are leaflets 
available giving full details. 


Stage 2 is the B.U. Certificate, which has been re-shaped so that it follows 
on from the Discipleship Course and leads on to the B.U. Diploma. The 
revised Certificate will have two sections—Section A with General Know- 
ledge of the New Testament, Baptist History and Principles and the Life 
and Teaching of Jesus Christ, and Section B with Old Testament Prophets, 
History of the English Bible and either Christian Devotions, Christian 
Stewardship or Christian Citizenship, 


Stage 3 is the B.U. Diploma and holders of the Certificate are encouraged 
to go on to this by exempting them from Part I of the Diploma. This three 
year course has been in operation since 1952 and helps church members to 
fit themselves for Christian Service of various kinds, including qualifying as 
an accredited lay preacher, The syllabus was recently revised and a copy was 
sent to each minister with Dr Payne’s letter last September. 


There are some things that must be done locally if they are to be done 
at all. There are others that can best be done centrally. This scheme seeks 
to combine the facilities that can most conveniently be provided by the 
B.U. with the resources and initiative that are available locally. 


Further details may be obtained from me at Church House, 


MARGARET JARMAN 


The Baptist Church House, 
4 Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.1, 


the title “The Evangelical Faith To-Day’. The second main section 
reminds us of some Baptist contributions to Communication. 
Norman Moon offers a study in our theological contribution by 
looking at the work of Fuller and Clifford, and this is followed by 
a study of the methods of communication used by Bunyan and 
Spurgeon, admirably written by Dr E. Roberts-Thompson. G. W. 
Byrt opens the third section of the book (which deals with the task 
of Communicating the Faith to-day) with an essay on preaching, 
and R. C. Walton has some challenging things to say in an excellent 
essay On communicating the faith through mass media. R. P. 
Taylor draws both on his wide reading about and his personal 
experience of industrial chaplaincy work and provides us with an 
essay on the task of communication in an industrial society. 
Gwenyth Hubble reminds us of the ecumenical importance of our 
subject and focusses attention on our mission throughout the world, 
particularly in the great industrial centres and also among students. 
Everyone will be grateful to W. W. Bottoms for his warm, appre- 
ciative article about Dr Dakin’s life and ministry. The Editor of 
the book contributes a final section under the title ‘Communication 
and Church Order’ and this is marked by his usual keen theological 
precision and ecumenical interest. This is a good book. Several of 
its essays would provide a really useful basis for discussion in 
fraternals. Dr Dakin is to be congratulated on helping to produce 
such gifted preachers, pastors, theologians and writers. 

RAYMOND BROWN 


Christian Education Booklets, Baptist Union 1/6d. 
The Christian in a Secular Age, John Hough 
Baptists and Church Relations, Ernest Payne 
Treasures of Christian Worship, Eric Sharpe 
Living Issues Booklets, Baptist Union 1/6d 
An Outline Syllabus, R. W. Thomson 
It’s Never too Late to Learn, Dorothy Taylor 


Those of us who heard Eric Sharpe and John Hough at the 1964 
Assembly and our General Secretary at the Swanwick Conference, 
will be grateful that their very able addresses are now printed and 
made available for all to read. If our opinion about the Ecumenical 
Movement and the part that Baptists should play in it is to be an 
informed one, we cannot miss reading the booklet by Ernest Payne. 

The booklet by Ronald Thomson deals with Church Member- 
ship, the Christian Faith and Christian Living. The outlines under 
each section are comprehensive and clear, with Bible passages and 
helpful books suggested. It should serve as a very helpful basis for 
Bible Class leaders, and we ourselves can make alternative or 
further suggestions regarding suitable books! 

It is good to know that there is an increasing recognition in 
many of our churches of the importance of Adult Education. We 
should all do well to consider both the purpose and methods under 
the wise and experienced guidance of Dorothy Taylor in her useful 
booklet which is wide, positive and practical. LESLIE J. MOON 
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‘CHRISTIAN PRAISE 
by Joun E. T. Houcu 


Four studies to help groups to use and appreciate the 


BAPTIST HYMN BOOK 


Excellent for house groups, Bible classes and Fellowships. 


Sufficient copies are needed to give one to every member of the 
group as the studies include practical exercises. 


This booklet is published at a subsidised price 
as publicity for the hymn book and to encourage 
its use. { 


6d each, plus postage (2 for 24d) 
THE PSALMS & HYMNS TRUST 
4 Southampton Row 
London WC1 


MEN FOR YOUR CHURCH by 


THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 
NINE YEAR PLAN 


THE LIFE BOYS—$8} to 114 years. Sunday School atten- 
dance a condition of membership. Week-night activity 
that of organised playground based on physical, mental, 
social and spiritual development. 


THE BB COMPANY—11} to 17 years, Object: ‘The 
advancement of Christ’s Kingdom among boys, and the 
promotion of habits of Obedience, Reverence, Discipline, 
Self-respect, and all that tends towards a true Christian 
Manliness.’ 


THE CHURCH has full control over the local Company, 
including the religious instruction, and appoints the lay 
Officers and Life Boy Leaders. 

“ if Special leaflet of interest to Ministers is available 

4 Full details from 


The Hon Secretary, Baptist Council of The Boys’ Brigade 
Abbey House, Westminster, London SW1 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Supplied by the Furniture Division of 

THE CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS 
SOLID OAK COMMUNION TABLES from £26 3s 6d to 
£33 15s Od. 


CENTRE CHAIRS TO MATCH TABLES from £16 10s 9d to : 


£21 Ss Od. 
SIDE CHAIRS TO MATCH SET from £12 4s 6d to £15 9s Od. 
HALL OR VESTRY TABLE, £12 10s 0d. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S FABLE, one long drawer, 36” x 24” x 30” 
high, £9 12s 3d. a 


All the above can be purchased separately and additions can be 2 


made to existing sets at any time 


Our now 1964 illustrated catalogue is available giving full range of 


price and designs 


Send to: fet 


CAREY KINGSGATE (FURNITURE) 
6 Southampton Row, London WC1 


When in London please visit our Furniture Showroom in Kingsgate House, 
Eagle Street (rear of 6 Southampton Row) 


CHANNELS OF COMPASSION 


“Jesus went forth, and saw a great multitude, and 
was moved with compassion toward them, and 
he healed their sick.’ Matthew xiv, 14 


Thousands of leprosy sufferers are now being cured year by 
year in the centres owned or aided by The Mission to 
Lepers. 


Others are having operations to rectify severe deformities of 
hands, feet and faces. 

In Hospitals, Homes and Out-patient Clinics the Gospel 
ministry of the Grace of God is freely offered and often 
joyously received. 


The Mission to Lepers maintains or aids centres in 30 
countries, co-operating with other Missionary Societies in- 
cluding the Baptist Missionary Societies of Great Britain, — 
Canada, America, New Zealand, South Africa and Denmark. — 


Deputation visits can be arranged 
THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


7 Bloomsbury Square, London WC1 


GREENGATE PRESS LTD, SAFFRON WALDEN 
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